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Art. VII. — Codice diplomatico Colombo-Americano, ossia 
Raccolta di Document), originali e inediti, spettanti a 
Cristoforo Colombo, alia Scoperta ed al Governo dell' 
America, publicato per Ordine, degV lll mi Decurioni 
della Citta di Genova. Genova. 1823. 4to. pp. 80 — 
348. 

The memory of Columbus ought to be peculiarly dear to 
Americans. He it was that disclosed to astonished Europe 
the rich expanse of this western world. The penetrating 
and adventurous Italian revealed to his cotemporaries, and 
through them to our fathers, the path across the broad ocean, 
which sunders the two great continents of the earth. Taught 
by his wisdom, and guided by his resolute spirit, the nations 
of Europe sent forth colony after colony, allured by the silver 
imbedded in our mountains, or driven hither by intolerable 
oppressions at home, to explore, to conquer, and to people 
the wide regions of America. We, in common with the 
whole human race, are under infinite obligations to him for 
giving an extension to the efforts of commercial enterprise, of 
which no past ages could have formed any conception ; for 
opening to mankind a boundless field for the exertion of in- 
dustry, skill, intelligence, the cultivation of science, literature, 
and the arts, and the acquisition of riches and all its conse- 
quent advantages ; for giving that impulse to colonisation, by 
reason whereof so many enlightened millions have sprung up 
to inhabit the soil he discovered ; in fine, for enlarging the 
bounds of civilisation and improvement, by adding another 
world to their empire. 

But our own duty of gratitude is more peculiarly imperative. 
That we subsist as an independent state, perhaps that we 
have being as individuals, that it is our happy lot to constitute 
a free and flourishing republic, that we enter into the great 
family of civilised nations, who inhabit this continent, is be- 
cause the Genoese mariner conceived and accomplished his 
splendid enterprise. It matters not whether any equally 
daring navigator in remote antiquity, impelled by chance, by 
design, or by the violence of winds and waves, had succeeded 
in piloting his frail galley along the selfsame track with Co- 
lumbus. Plato may have learnt of the Atlantic Isles from 
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the priests of Egypt. The sublime vision of Seneca was 
not, it may be, entirely prophetic. The Pbenicians, those 
intrepid seamen, who circumnavigated Africa, might have 
made, also, the far less perilous voyage to America. But, if 
they did, the belief, nay the memory of the event was already 
become, in the lapse of ages, as if it had never been unfolded 
to man ; and therefore it detracts nothing from the glory of 
Columbus.* True it is, likewise, had he never drawn the 
breath of life, or had his overpowering conviction of the ex- 
istence of undiscovered lands, far off in the western ocean, 
perished with himself, still among those acute and bold Ital- 
ians, who abounded in every court of Europe, another Co- 
lumbus might have arisen to develope the grand secret, blest 
in imparting it to a more worthy master than the jealous, un- 
grateful, and bigoted Ferdinand. Yet who will undertake to 
unrol the stupendous consequences depending on the single 
incident of the discovery of America, at that conjuncture and 
under those circumstances, and by the very person to whom 
destiny did actually give it in charge ? Who is capable of 
conceiving what chain of extraordinary events might have en- 
sued, if the discovery had taken place under materially dif- 
ferent auspices ? What influence, baneful or fortunate, it 
would have exerted upon our fate, no mortal eye can trace ; 
and we may be content, therefore, with reiterating our grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the enterprising genius of Columbus. 

We cheerfully avail ourselves of the favorable opportunity 
afforded us in the publication of the Codice di Colombo, to 
redeem a portion of our debt to the illustrious navigator, by 
laying before our readers certain facts in relation to him, de- 
rived from that book, and from others lately printed in Italy, 
which we apprehend are not very generally known in the 
United States. Passing cursorily over the voyages made by 
Columbus in the service of Spain, and his doings in the West 
Indies, which are all matters of public notoriety, we shall 
confine ourselves to the narration of the incidents of his pri- 
vate and early life, his family history, and such personal par- 
ticulars of his later days, as do not appropriately fall to the 
province of the historian. 

In preparing to give an account of the life of Columbus, 
we are met on the threshold by the acrimonious controversy. 

See Columbus' letter to Sanzio. Edin. Rev. No. LIV. 510 
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which has existed in Italy, concerning his birthplace and 
parentage. For it is remarkable that Ferdinand, the son 
of the Admiral, who wrote a very full account of his father's 
life, and who was sixteen years old when the latter died, 
seems to have been wholly uncertain as to the place, either 
of his father's nativity, or of his extraction.* The num- 
ber of states or cities, which claim the honor of giving him 
birth, and the patriotic zeal displayed in the defence of their 
conflicting pretensions, call to mind the similar disputes in 
regard to the origin of Homer, commemorated in the well- 
known Latin verses ; 

Septem uibes certant de stirpe insignis Homeri, 

Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, Salarais, Chios, Argos, Athena;. 

As the old and generally credited opinion, that Columbus 
was a native of Genoa, or its immediate neighborhood, appears 
to us, on attentive examination, to be supported by irrefraga- 
ble proofs, we shall first briefly explain the merits of the con- 
troversy upon this point, and then proceed in relating the 
facts conformably to our own belief. 

Of the opinions, which conflict with the pretensions of the 
Genoese, two alone are entitled to any consideration ; one, 
that Columbus was born at Cuccaro, a castle in Montferrat, 
about fortyfive Italian miles from Genoa, and the other that 
he was born at Pradello, a village of the vale of Nura, near 
Piacenza. Among the Genoese, indeed, a question has 
arisen whether the city itself was his birthplace, or some one 
of the suburban villages ; of which more in the sequel. He 
is also claimed for Cossena, and a noble house in Modena 
are not unwilling to adopt the discoverer of America into their 
line ; but these last pretensions are so utterly groundless, that 
they answer no other purpose than to show how many families 

* See Churchill's Collection of Voyages and Travels, Vol. II. p. 559 ; and Bar- 
cia, Historiadores Primitivos de las Indias Occidentales, Tom. I. p. 1. We have 
spoken thus cautiously of Ferdinand's opinion concerning his father's origin, 
because it is a little contradictory. He calls the place of his birth unknown 
and uncertain , and yet a few lines before says, by implication, that he be- 
longed to the seacoast. (loc. cit. c. 1.) Again, in speaking of his father's ar- 
rival at Lisbon, he uses these very remarkable words ; ' where he (Columbus) 
knew there were many Genoeses his countrymen,' as our English translation 
gives it ; or as Barcia has it, ' donde sabia se hallaban muchos de m nacion 

Genovesa.' Churchill, II. 564 ; Barcia. I. 4. 
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of his name existed in Italy. We shall endeavor to refute, 
therefore, only the arguments of the Piedmontese and Pla- 
centians, and after proving them inconclusive or unsound, 
state our reasons for thinking the Admiral was a Genoese. 

The claim of Pradello may be very shortly dismissed. An 
Ecclesiastical History of Piacenza was published in 1662, by 
Pier Maria Campi, which contains the only evidence of Colum- 
bus' having originated at Pradello. This evidence consists 
principally of an award, purporting to have been made in the 
vale of Nura in 1481, which states that oneBertone de' Duzzi 
had formerly rented, of the late Domenico de' Colombi of 
Genoa, a certain estate in Pradello, which Domenico held in 
trust from his grandfather Bertolino ; that Bertone, and sub- 
sequently his son Tommasino, had regularly paid the rent of 
eighty lire to Domenico, and after his death to his sons 
Christopher and Bartholomew ; but that they having now for 
ten years been absent from Genoa, gone, it was reported, in 
search of unknown islands, and nothing having been heard of 
them for a long time, Tommasino de' Duzzi had not only 
refused to pay the rent, but had undertaken to commit waste 
and make sale of the estate ; whereupon proceedings were 
instituted by Domenico and Giovanni Columbus, cousins of 
Christopher, which terminated in judgment in favor of his 
father's heirs. Now there is a violent presumption against 
the authenticity of this document, which we pass over as 
wholly immaterial ; for if the instrument proves anything 
whatever, surely it proves that the Admiral, and his father 
likewise, resided at Genoa. It merely leads by inference to 
the supposition that Bertolino, Christopher's great grandfather. 
may have lived at Pradello.* 

The claim of the Cuccaro family is maintained with much 
greater show of reason at least, but on no more substantial 
grounds. Indeed, the advocates of it are compelled to admit, 
that Columbus was born at Genoa, but they represent bis 
father and his family to have been of Cuccaro. The story 
is occasionally mentioned by writers, so early as the close of 
the sixteenth century. Thus Herrera says he was born at 

* Storia Ecclesiastica di Piacenza, Tom. III. See Tiraboschi, Storia delta Lett 
Ital. v. vii. p. 228 ; Bossi, Vita di Christoforo Colombo, p. 46 ; Cancellieri, No- 
tizie Stor. e Bib. di Colombo, p. 26 ; Durazzo, Elogio di Colombo, p. 7 ; Spo- 
lorno. Codice. &c Introd. p. 8. 
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Genoa, but as to his extraction, some affirm lie was of Cuc- 
caro, some of Piacenza.* And at a later period, even 
Denina thought strong reasons were not wanting to support 
the pretensions of Cuccaro. f But these reasons were not 
fully collected, nor very formally presented to the public, 
until the appearance of Napione's Dissertation on the Country 
of Columbus. In consequence of the publication of this 
book, the Genoese Academy appointed three of their number, 
Serra, Carrega, and Piaggio, to examine the subject ; and 
their labors resulted in a most conclusive vindication of the 
received opinion. J 

The whole story arose out of the proceedings in a lawsuit, 
instituted in Spain in 1578 by one Balthazar Columbus of 
Cuccaro, to obtain possession, as heir at law, of the majorat 
created'by the Admiral; this splendid inheritance being then 
rendered vacant by the extinction of his male line. Nuno de 
Portogallo, Count of Gelves, a descendant of the Admiral, 
through his granddaughter, claimed the property, which 
yielded a yearly income of twentyfour thousand crowns ; and 
several adverse claimants appeared, partly Spaniards, partly 
Italians, all of whom were speedily disposed of by the Council 
of the Indies, except Balthazar Columbus. Napione's argu- 
ment rests upon the testimony, pleadings, and other papers, 
in this case, although it was finally decided in 1G08 against 
Balthazar, and in favor of the Count of Gelves. 

On the death of Diego, the last lineal male heir of the 
Admiral, letters were written to inquire about his family. 
Balthazar was then living at Genoa, and recollecting that the 
Admiral's father was named Domenico, and that one of his 
family had borne that name, he went to Cuccaro, and with 
the aid of his friends, constructed a genealogical tree of his 
family, which was all accurate enough, except that the Ad- 
miral was represented therein as the son of Domenico of 
Cuccaro. Many illustrious persons, it seems, belonged to 
this family ; for in 940 the Emperor Otho the Second con- 

* Historia de los Hechos de los Castellanos, Dec. I. 1. 1, c. 7. 

t Rivoluzioni d'ltalia, 1. xv, c. 9. 

ISee 'Delia Patria di Christoforo Colombo,' first presented in 1805 to the 
Academy of Turin, and afterwards republished by itself at Florence, written 
by Gian Francesco Galeani JNapione, a Piedmontese ; and ' Ragionamento nel 
Quale si conforma l'Opinion Generale intorno alia Patria di Cristoforo Colom- 
bo.' bv the Genoese Academicians. 
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firmed to three brothers, Pietro, Giovanni, and Allessandro 
Colombo, some very extensive possessions in Lombardy ; 
and in 1419 the Marquis of Montferrat gave the investiture 
of sundry rich feuds to the children of Lancia Colombo, one 
of whom was Domenico, the pretended father of the Admi- 
ral.* Armed with his fictitious pedigree, which took for 
granted the fact of the Admiral's relationship, Balthazar laid 
his case before Giovan Pietro Sordi, a celebrated lawyer of 
Montferrat, who gave an opinion in his favor. Napione, pro- 
nouncing a high eulogium upon Sordi's acuteness and learn- 
ing, relies in the first place upon his opinion. Without calling 
that in question, it is a sufficient reply, that Sordi's opinion 
proceeded upon the case stated by Balthazar. It was a 
decision of the question of law, growing out of the supposed 
facts, and nothing more, leaving our present question un- 
touched. 

Balthazar next proceeded to take depositions in the vicinity 
of Cuccaro to establish the only material fact, the relationship 
of the Admiral ; and with these he prosecuted his suit before the 
Council of the Indies. The cause was decided upon the legal 
construction of the settlement, the Count of Gelves considering 
it unnecessary to draw into question the facts alleged by his 
adversary. Napione again contends, that the other party ad- 
mitted the correctness of Balthazar's pedigree ; but in truth 
they did no such thing ; for they merely said, we will not 
subject ourselves to the trouble and expense of disproving the 
fact, when, admitting the fact, the law applicable to it is 
clearly with us. Moreover, after this, Balthazar's claim was 
adjudged upon the merits ; for becoming reduced to extreme 
poverty, he applied to the Council of the Indies for the benefit 
of a provision made by the Admiral in behalf of his poor 
relations ; and his petition, although not opposed by the other 
party, was rejected on the ground of his failing to prove his 
relationship. And this application for support as a pauper 
furnishes an answer to another allegation of Napione's, 
namely, that Balthazar compromised his claim for the sum 
of twelve thousand gold doubloons. 

The sentence of the Council of the Indies, therefore, was 
directly against Balthazar, upon all the questions involved in 

* Herrera, ubi supra, Dec. I, I. 1, c. 7 ; Tirabaschi, ubi supra, p. 230. 
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the controversy. But the judges, it may be said, were pre- 
judiced in favor of a Spanish nobleman ; or they were bribed 
or overawed by a wealthy or potent family ; or they were 
betrayed into honest errors of judgment ; in short, the court 
was ignorant, or it was corrupt. Whether it was so or not, 
ourselves may judge ; for we are in possession of the whole 
case as presented to the court ; and let every one examine 
for himself into the merits of the dispute. 

The sole question is, whether the Admiral was or was not 
the son of Domenico of Cuccaro ; and this, being a question 
of fact, must be established by evidence. Now the only 
evidence adduced, is the body of depositions procured by 
Balthazar at Cuccaro ; and there is a short answer to the 
whole of them ; inasmuch as, give them what credit you will, 
they amount to nothing more than hearsay evidence of the 
most suspicious character. Not one of the deponents pre- 
tends to depose to the fact, as of his own knowledge ; nor is 
it possible he should ; for the depositions were taken one 
hundred and forty years after the event to which they relate 
happened. They testify, in truth, to hearsay and reputation. 
Now it is a well known principle in the law of evidence, that 
hearsay evidence of a fact is inadmissible. To this rule 
there are some exceptions. Thus, the declarations of de- 
ceased members of a family are admitted, under certain 
qualifications, as evidence of pedigree. But such declarations 
must come from members of the family ; they must not be 
tainted with any imputation of bias ; and if made post litem 
motam, that is, after the commencement of a lawsuit, nay, 
after a dispute has arisen, they are universally denied to be 
evidence in all courts. Now, when we apply these considera- 
tions to the case before us, and reflect that the relationship 
of the Cuccaro family to Columbus was never heard of, until 
Balthazar set about establishing his claims to the Admiral's 
magnificent estate, truly we cannot hesitate in saying that the 
depositions were undeserving the slightest regard as judicial 
proofs. Besides, admitting the testimony of these witnesses 
to be true ; admitting that sundry persons of the generation 
preceding them did tell them the Admiral was of Cuccaro ; 
still it would avail nothing. When the fame of the Admiral's 
exploits came to pervade every corner of Italy, how natural 
would it be for the dependants of Cuccaro to hope, to con- 
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jecture that he issued from the castle ; how easy for this 
conjecture to be magnified into assertion, this assertion to 
pass to belief, and this belief to be the common rumor of the 
vicinage. 

We must adopt some such explanation as this, or else we 
must charge the deponents or their informants with wilful 
falsehood ; for certain it is, independently of the positive 
proof hereafter to be adduced, of the Admiral's Genoese 
origin, the testimony of Balthazar's witnesses contain many 
statements on the face of them intrinsically incredible, and 
irreconcilable with undisputed facts. Not to labor this point 
too much, we will mention but two or three examples. One 
is, that some of the deponents say the Admiral and his brothers 
were born at Cuccaro, which even Balthazar himself was 
compelled to disclaim. Again, Domenico Colombo of Cuc- 
caro confessedly died in 1456 ; and yet the Admiral held 
intercourse with his father at a much later period, as we learn 
from the Spanish writer Oviedo. Furthermore, we have the 
testimony of all the historians, including Ferdinand Columbus, 
that the Admiral was poor, and of poor parentage ; and yet, 
as we have seen, Domenico Colombo of Cuccaro was the 
son of a rich feudatory, and inherited very considerable 
property. Lastly, the fact of Ferdinand's being ignorant of 
his father's family is ample proof, that they were not wealthy 
nobles ; for if so, would the Admiral have concealed it from 
his own domestic circle ? Instead of shunning the mention 
of it, would he not rather have sedulously made public a 
circumstance, so well calculated to further his views, and 
facilitate his intercourse with the haughty Spanish grandees ?* 

We think whoever has followed our argument thus far 
will be perfectly satisfied, that Domenico, the Admiral's 
father, was a very different person from Domenico of Cuccaro. 
Indeed, other things out of the question, the advocates for 
their identity would have no right to presume it, unless they 
could prove it impossible for two men of that name to be 
living at the same time in all Italy. But the evidence of 
their not being the same person, and of the Admiral's Genoese 

* Concerning the Cuccaro claim, besides the books already cited on that 
point, see Tiraboschi ut supra, p. 229 ; Cancellieri, Notizie, passim ; Spotor- 
no. p. 8 and 64 ; Napione, del Primo Scopritore del Continente del Nuovo Mon- 
do, Pref. 

vol. xxi. — no. 49. 52 
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origin, is such, we venture to say, as no candid mind will 
controvert. The proofs of this consist of the declarations 
of several highly respectable writers, fortified by the belief of 
all the most credible later historians ; of certain documents 
relating to the occupation and residence at Genoa of a family 
corresponding to his ; and of sundry expressions and acts 
attributed to the Admiral. These we now proceed briefly to 
state. 

In referring to the authors, who are cited in support of the 
Admiral's Genoese origin, we shall omit those of his cotem- 
poraries, who, like P. Martyr, merely designate him as a 
Ligurian* For although we apprehend they intended to 
restrict the word to the LAgurian or Genoese republic, yet 
unquestionably it is susceptible of, and often receives, a much 
wider meaning. Thus Denina, in speaking of this very sub- 
ject, observes that the commercial prosperity of Genoa would 
naturally attract persons from all other parts of ' Liguria, that 
is, Mondovi, the Langhe, and Montferrat.'\ We begin with 
the nuncio Alessandro Geraldini, afterwards first bishop of St 
Domingo, and of the Indies, a personal and very particular 
friend of the Admiral's, who relates some valuable facts con- 
cerning him, commencing his account thus ; ' Christopher 
Columbus, an Italian, was from Genoa, a city of Liguria. '| 
To the same effect is Agostino Giustiniani, bishop of Nebbio, 
who published at Genoa, in 1516, a psalter in Hebrew, 
Greek, Arabic, and Chaldaic, and in commenting on the 
verse, Their line is gone out through all the earth, and their 

* ' Colonus quidam, Ligur vir.' These words occur in P. Martyr's first 
letter, written to Cardinal Ascanio Sporza, in November, 1493, and contain- 
ing one of the earliest published accounts of the discovery of America. De 
Rebus Oceanicis, Sec. 1. 1. 1. Dec. I. 1. 1. The oldest book published on the 
subject, is a Latin translation of a letter written in Spanish by Columbus, on 
his arrival at Lisbon, in March, 1493, addressed to Don Raffaelle Sanzio. 
This was printed at Rome the same year ; and several copies of this first 
edition are now extant. An exact transcript of the Latin, accompanied by an 
Italian translation, is printed by Bossi (p. 167.) and an English translation in 
the Edinburgh Review. (No. LI V. p. 505 ) The original Spanish is preserved 
in the MS history of Bernaldez, as quoted by Munoz. (Prol. p. 11.) It is a 
copy of this tract, which, as we learn by the newspapers, was lately sold in 
London for £33. 12s. and purchased by the Duke of Buckingham. 

t ' Uomini di tutte le parti della Liguria ; cioe delle Langhe, delle Provincie 
del Mondovi, e del Monferrato.' Revoluzioni d' Italia. 1. xv. c. 9. 

% Itinerarium ad Regiones sub acquinoctiali Plaga Constitutas, I. xiv. See 
Cancellieri, p. 63 ; Napione, Ragion. p. 74. 
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words to the end of the world, gives an account of the dis- 
covery of America*. Bartolommeo Senarega a Genoese, 
wrote Annals of the Republic during his own time, from 
1448 to 1514, and describes the Admiral and his brother 
Bartholomew, and their parents, as of Genoa. f The same 
statement is made by Antonio Gallo, who wrote a tract on 
the voyages of Columbus, and by Uberto Foglietto, in his 
Eulogies of Illustrious Ligurians, both Genoese writers of that 
day ; and by the author of Cademosto's voyages, or Itinera- 
rium Portugallensium, published in 1507, at Venice. J All 
these were cotemporary authors, men of undoubted intelli- 
gence, possessed of the means of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion upon this point, and several of them men, whose characters 
and station must put them above the suspicion of hazarding a 
light or unadvised assertion. Their declarations, deliberately 
made and recorded in grave writings, appear to us hardly 
less conclusive, than if they were clothed in the solemnity of 
judicial testimony. 

As to the opinion of later writers in different countries, it is 
of weight only in this one respect, namely, that in all doubtful 
questions of fact, the presumption is in favor of the side 
adopted by the most intelligent men. But as the great body 
of respectable authors in Italy, and out of it, accord in be- 
lieving the Admiral a Genoese, nothing is needed here but to 
indicate a few of the most distinguished, whose writings have 
fallen beneath our eye. The writers in our own language 
will speak for themselves, from honest old Purchas down to 
Robertson and Belknap. Of Spaniards we may notice Her- 
rera, Mariana, Pizarro y Orellano, Mufioz, and Lampillas ; 
of Frenchmen, Voltaire, Charlevoix, Langeac ; of Italians, 
Benzone, Giovio, Muratori, Tiraboschi, and Andres ; specify- 
ing these few great names only, as the representatives of the 
better opinion in their respective nations. 

The documentary evidence composes the next class of 
proofs. It is an ascertained fact, derived from various docu- 
ments, such as every municipal corporation affords, that the 

" See Tiraboschi, ut s. p. 231 ; Everett's Plymouth Oration, p. 64. 

t Muratori, Scriptores Rer. Italic, vol. xxiv. p. 535. 

t Muratori, v. xxiii. p. 301 ; Tiraboschi, ut s. p. 232 ; Folieta; Elog. Clar. 
tig. in Grrevii Thes. Antiq. Italic. I. 770. Cadcmosto is reprinted in°Grina;i 
Nov. Orb 
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city of Genoa contained persons of the name of Colombo, so 
early as the year 1190, and from thence down to the six- 
teenth century. In the last 'years of the fifteenth century, 
not unfrequent mention is made in Savonese papers, of a 
family answering precisely in name and description to the 
Admiral's, as being of Genoa. These documents are of un- 
questioned authenticity. The countrymen of the great navi- 
gator were, as we have seen, first made fully acquainted with 
his wonderful discoveries, in the notes to a polyglot psalter ; 
and about a hundred years afterwards, the proofs of his origin- 
ating them were published in a place equally strange, namely, 
in a Commentary on Tacitus, by Giulio Salinerio, a lawyer of 
Savona. A specimen of these will suffice. In a writing 
dated 1470, we find the words, ' Domenico Colombo, a citi- 
zen of Genoa, [son] of the late Giovanni of Quinto.' In 
another of the same year, 'Domenico Colombo of Genoa.' 
In one of 1473, ' Domenico Colombo of Genoa, an inhabitant 
of Savona.' In one, which has no date, are the words, ' the 
brothers Christopher and Giacomo Colombo, sons and heirs 
of the late Domenico their father ;' and the words ' Christo- 
pher and Giacomo, called Diego.' And in one dated 1501, 
there is this clause ; ' said Christopher, Bartholomew, and 
Giacomo Colombo, sons and heirs of the late Domenico, 
their father, now for a long time absent from the city and 
posse of Savona, beyond Pisa and Nice of Provence, and 
commorant in the parts of Spain, as it has been and is 
notorious.' In addition to these, it appears, on examining 
the notarial archives of Genoa, from 1456 to 1489, that men- 
tion of the same persons repeatedly occurs, in notarial acts 
of the day.* What answer can be given to evidence of this 
description ? 

We shall briefly refer to the acts and writings of the Admi- 
ral himself, which conclude the argument. We pass over his 
alleged proffer to go to the Indies in the service of Genoa ; 
because the story has been thought somewhat apocryphal. 
Not so the following facts. In the archives of St George are 
preserved some extracts from a will, made by the Admiral in 
1497, in which, assigning for reason, that he was bom in Ge- 
noa, (siendo yo nacido in Genova,) he bequeaths a legacy to 

* See Tiraboschi, p. 227 ; Bossi, p. 54. 
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the Republic ; and in another part of the same testament, 
occur the words, ' because I came from there, (Genoa) and 
there I was born.' In the same archives of Genoa, is a letter 
written by the Admiral, to the magistracy of St George, in 
1502, informing them he had enjoined it upon his son to pay 
to the Republic a tenth part of his revenue, to reduce the tax 
on provisions ; and that he had sent them, by Nkolo Oderigo, 
a copy of his charters for the use of their citizens. Here, 
also, he impliedly calls Genoa his birthplace, saying, ' that 
although he had been a long time far away from his country, 
yet by no means had his heart been alienated therefrom.' 
The Corsini library, at Rome, contains a Breviary, once the 
property of the Admiral, to whom it was presented by Pope 
Alexander the Sixth. On a blank leaf of this book is writ- 
ten a codicil, made according to military usage, dated at Val- 
ladolid, May 4th, 1506, in which he bequeaths the book to 
his ' most loving country the Genoese Republic,' orders the 
erection of a hospital for the benefit of the poor, and, in de- 
fault of his male heirs, appoints the Republic to succeed to 
his public offices. We will not waste time in considering the 
frivolous objections, made to the authenticity of these several 
documents by Napione, and those who agree with him in 
sentiment. Suffice it to say, there is no mark of forgery 
about them, but on the contrary they will satisfactorily sustain 
the strictest scrutiny, and the best informed writers are con- 
vinced of their genuineness.* 

The citations, that we have given, are an answer to an- 
other question, which has been a little debated, namely, 
whether Columbus was born in the city of Genoa. Several 
villages near Genoa have each had the credit of being his 
birthplace. His grandfather was of Quinto ; his family possess- 
ed a small house at Terra Rossa, between Quinto and Nervi ; 
his father lived a short time at Mulcento ; and be had rela- 
tions residing at Cogoleto y in consequence of which those 
places have divided the public sentiment. But the weight of 
testimony, in our opinion, is in favor of Genoa. 

The Cordice di Colombo furnishes confirmation of the 
foregoing documents. It is the very copy of his charters, 
alluded to in the Admiral's letter to the officer of St George. 

* Spotomo, p. lxv; Coucellieri, p. 3; Tiraboschi, ut s. p. 235 not. ; Bossi, 
p, 54 : Durazzo, Elogio di Colombo, p. 10. 
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It also contains a letter written to Oderigo, in which the legacy 
of 1 502 is expressly named, and the letter of the magistracy 
to Columbus, making him acknowledgments for the legacy, 
and addressing him throughout as a Genoese.* 

In consideration of all this mass of testimony, drawn from 
different quarters, and of various kinds, we feel justified in 
pronouncing the opinions commonly entertained upon this 
point to be correct. We are unwilling to conceive or utter 
harsh things of the Piedmontese writers. But we cannot 
avoid being struck with the pugnacity of temper, manifested 
by them in a very great- degree, and in some measure, we 
admit, by the Genoese ; and the disingenuousness and obli- 
quity of mind, which that temper induces. And all for what ? 
Why, for the mighty purpose of arrogating a little unmerited 
honor to the petty duchy of Montferrat, by detracting a little 
from the proud historic recollections of the prostrate Republic 
of Genoa. And this, in the vocabulary of these degenerate 
Italians, is patriotism ! 

Domenico Colombo, the father of Christopher Columbus, 
was a manufacturer of woollen stuffs in Genoa, and rather 
low in his circumstances. He married Susanna Fontanarossa, 
and by her had three sons, named, in the order of birth, 
Cristoforo, Bartolommeo and Giacomo ; and a daughter, 
afterwards married to Giacomo Bavarello, a cheesemonger. 
There is no reason to believe any of his immediate ancestors 
were men of honorable condition. Certain it is, they were 
poor ; and nothing more is known of their occupation, except 
the simple fact of their being chiefly employed in maritime 
trade. The name itself was quite common in the north of 
Italy ; and although several noble families bore it, yet so also 
did many others of plebeian rank. When the Admiral came 
to reside in Spain, he changed the name of Colombo to Colon, 
in Latin Colonus. This he did, partly in order to render it 
more conformable to the Spanish idiom, and partly, perhaps, 
influenced by the desire, which he manifested on some other 
occasions, of being regarded by posterity as the head and 
founder of a distinct lineage. f 

* We might mention here, in addition to the above, the indirect evidence 
arising from Bartholomew Columbus' having called himself a Genoese, in the 
chart presented by him to Henry the Seventh of England. Sec Ferdinand 
Columbus, in Churchill, p. 575 ; and Barcia, p. 10. 

t The first chapter of Ferdinand's history contains many superstitious follies 
about his father's name. Among other things, he pleases himself with the idea. 
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Christopher was bom in 1447. He passed a part of his 
early youth in the employment of wool carding, but was per- 
mitted to spend some time, how much is unknown, at the 
university of Pavia, where he learnt Latin, and attended to 
the studies connected with the art of navigation, especially 
drawing, astronomy, and geography. The vicissitude and 
variety of a nautical life, and the fame and wealth which suc- 
cessful Captains acquired under the flag of the flourishing 
Italian republics, appear to have attracted him, at a very 
early age, to the occupation of his ancestors. At the age of 
fourteen, he betook himself to the sea, and ever after followed 
it, with very short intermissions. During the long period 
previous to his settlement in Spain, his voyages, although 
occasionally to different parts of the Atlantic, were mostly in 
the Mediterranean ; sometimes merely commercial, but more 
frequently expeditions of war. 

The Mediterranean Sea, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, was rendered a theatre of maritime warfare by 
various causes, growing out of the vicinity of the Turks and 
Barbary powers, the dissensions of the Italian states, and 
their impolitic connexions with transalpine princes. Among 
other things, the conflicting pretensions of the houses of 
Anjou and Aragon to the throne of Naples, frequently con- 
vulsed all Italy. Genoa had become involved in this disas- 
trous dispute, and had taken part so zealously with the Ange- 
vins, that she was compelled to seek protection against the 
Neapolitans, by throwing herself into the arms of France. 
About the time when Columbus first went to sea, Rene of 
Anjou, Count of Provence, was making another desperate 
attempt to regain the crown ; and his son succeeded in 
assembling a large squadron at Genoa, by commissioning 
individuals to arm privateers in his service. Of this number 
was a celebrated Corsair, called Columbus the younger, to 
distinguish him from an equally celebrated captain of that 
name, who had preceded him in the same career, and had 
become famous by his cruises,, in the Levant, in the Adriatic, 
and on the coast of Barbary. The future discoverer of 
America was connected with this person, by some ties of 

that his family is derived from Junius (olonus,'procurator of Pontus, undej 
the emperor Claudius. But in truth this person was named Junius Ciln. nni 
Colonvs. Tacitus. Annul. 1. xii. c 21. 
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relationship, and, as there is reason to believe, com- 
menced a marine life under him in this expedition against 
Naples ; and long continued under his orders. We know 
little of the Admiral's history at this period, but what we know 
is characteristic of his adventurous spirit, and exhibits the 
same intrepidity, and the same readiness of expedient, which 
afterwards immortalised his name. 

He was once sent from Marseilles to Tunis by Rene, in 
pursuit of an armed galley. Soon after they sailed, his crew 
learnt that the Barbary cruiser had other vessels in company 
with her, and insisted upon turning back for additional force. 
Columbus rinding all open attempts to resist their wishes 
ineffectual, pretended to yield ; but as nightfall came on, he 
secretly altered the points of the compass, so that his vessel 
continued her course, while the crew thought they were 
steering for Marseilles. Another exploit has been attributed 
to him with some probability, although the credit of it may 
possibly be due to his namesake. In 1475, as a Venetian 
squadron was cruising off Cyprus for the defence of the 
island, it met ' Columbus with ships and galleys ;' and al- 
though the Venetian captain had recently twice attacked a 
Genoese ship, yet Columbus, by sailing boldly up, and crying 
' Viva San Giorgio,' passed unmolested. Nothing more is 
known of this affair ; nor is it possible to determine with 
certainty who this Columbus was ; but as the Admiral was in 
those seas near that time, it is quite probable that he command- 
ed the Genoese squadron. Again, in 1477 we find him making 
a voyage to Frisland, the mysterious island so frequently 
mentioned by navigators, but now seemingly vanished from 
its place in the ocean.* He speaks of this voyage himself, 
as quoted by his son, calling the island as large as England, 
and saying that he sailed a hundred leagues beyond lat. 73°, 
its northernmost point. We know not the specific object of 
this voyage ; but his purpose, as he intimates, in penetrating 
so far into the polar circle, was to prove the error of the 
ancient geographers, who represented the arctic zone as unin- 
habitable. Thus early does he appear to have been gaining 
correct notions of the structure of the earth. 

Meantime, Domenico Colombo had, in 1470, removed 
his residence to Savona. Here, it may be, the Admiral 

* Belknap's Am. Biog. I. 67. 
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lived whilst on shore; as a testament is produced, dated 
1472, to which he subscribed his name as a witness. This 
would seem to be hardly enough to make him a citizen of 
Savona ; although it gave the Savonese poet, Chiabrera, oc- 
casion to say, ' that he imitated the example of Christopher 
Columbus, his fellow citizen; that he wished to find a new 
world or to sink.'* But the destiny of Columbus soon led 
him to fix his residence remote from Italy, and in a country 
where his thirst for geographical knowledge met immediately 
with the stimulus, and the satisfaction, which it required. 

This change of residence was brought about in the follow- 
ing manner. f After he returned from the North Sea, he 
served with the Corsair Columbus the younger, on various 
marine expeditions. At length, receiving intelligence that a 
squadron of rich Venetian galleys were on their passage home 
from the Low Countries, Columbus sailed out of the Medi- 
terranean to meet them, and falling in with them off cape St 
Vincent, a desperate engagement ensued, which ended in the 
total defeat and capture of the Venetians. They fought ship 
to ship, from morning till night ; and great numbers were 
killed on both sides ; ' beating one another from vessel to 
vessel with the utmost rage,' says Ferdinand Columbus, 
' making use not only of weapons, but of artificial fireworks.' 
His father's ship, he continues, which was fast grappled to a 
Venetian, taking fire in the very heat of the engagement, 
communicated the flames to her adversary. Nowhere is a 
conflagration more dreadful than of a ship at sea ; and in the 
confusion occasioned by this appalling event, they could nei- 
ther separate the vessels, nor extinguish the fire, which finally 
raged so violently as to compel those, who would escape a 
fiery death, to leap into the ocean. Columbus being an 
expert swimmer, with the help of a floating oar barely suc- 
ceeded in reaching the land, which was two leagues distant : 

* ' Diceva ch'egli seguia Cristoforo Colombo suo ciliadino, ch'egli voleva 
trovar nuovo mondo o afibgare ' Vita, da lui Scritta, p. 33. Milan edit. Ital. 
Classics, Reme di Chiabrera, v. I. This poet holds up the same idea in hi* 
Ode on Columbus, (Canzon. Eroich. XU, Rime I. 25.) which is by no means hi? 
happiest effort. 

t This account, given by Ferdinand Columbus, and credited by the best wri 
tors in general, is disputed by Muitoz, (Prol. p. 12.) His only argument is, that 
sucli a seafight occurred in 1485, in which certain Venetian galleys were cap- 
tured. Does it follow necessarily, supposing it were so, that there could not 
also have been one several years before ? 

VOL. XXt. NO. 49. 53 
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and thus ' saved a life reserved for great undertakings.' He 
repaired as soon as might be to Lisbon ; and the friendly 
welcome, which he received from his Genoese countrymen 
there, induced him to remain in Portugal. 

The court of Lisbon was at that period the favorite resort 
of Italian adventurers, expert in the arts of commerce and 
navigation. The Portuguese had already entered upon the 
magnificent career of discovery and conquest, which raised 
that little kingdom into wealth and weight, greatly dispro- 
portioned to its intrinsic consequence. Mariners distinguished 
for their skill and experience, learned geographers, and men 
acquainted with the construction of charts, readily found 
employment at Lisbon. Here then Columbus might enter 
upon a field of usefulness, precisely fitted to his genius. 
Here he would be likely to meet with far more auspicious 
opportunities for the improvement of his mind, than he could 
have possessed, whilst a mere Genoese corsair. His brother 
Bartholomew already resided in Lisbon, devoted to the busi- 
ness of making charts, maps, spheres, and nautical instruments. 
Christopher was either well known already, or speedily ingra- 
tiated himself with those to whom he gained access ; for not 
long after he settled in Portugal, he married Felipa Muniz 
de Perestrelo, who died in a few years, leaving him one son, 
named Diego. This marriage was on many accounts exceed- 
ingly beneficial to Columbus. It connected him with several 
Portuguese families of great respectability, and thus gave him 
a certain standing in Lisbon. But it was serviceable to him 
and to the world in another respect. His wife's father, Bar- 
tolommeo de Perestrelo, had been an eminent navigator, and 
had established the first Portuguese settlement at Porto Santo, 
the government of which Island was conferred on him for 
life, as the reward of his services. Among his papers were 
found, after his decease, many charts and manuscript accounts 
of voyages of discovery made by him, which were then inval- 
uable. These were placed in the hands of Columbus, who 
had already conceived the idea of a western passage to the 
Indies; and served to inform and guide the curiosity, which 
they inflamed. 

About this time, therefore, we find him making voyages to 
the Western Islands, Cape de Verd, the Guinea coast, in fine, 
to all the European establishments and trading factories along 
the coast of Africa. He preserved written accounts of every- 
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thing memorable, which came within his notice ; carefully 
collected and compared the observations of other voyagers, 
and continued to apply himself diligently to the cultivation of" 
the sciences subsidiary to his chosen pursuit. By thus uniting 
close study with exiensive experience, he soon became one 
of the most skilful and capable navigators of the age, and 
amply qualified himself for the mighty enterprise of discover- 
ing the hidden empires of the West. 

We shall not attempt to follow him through his hard strug- 
gle with the superstitious ignorance of the princes, to whom 
he so frequently, and long so fruitlessly, sued for the privilege 
of making them monarchs of a richer realm than all Europe 
combined, and whose reiterated repulses would have dis- 
couraged any man, less endued with heroic perseverance and 
fortitude than himself ; nor shall we think of describing his 
voyages to America. To whom is the history of his succes- 
sive offers to Genoa, Portugal, England, France, Spain, un- 
known ? Who has not followed with admiration his daring 
progress over the great deep, then in truth a mighty and 
untried abyss ? Who has not felt a thrill of emotion pervade 
his breast, as he imagined the shattered bark, laboring its 
course through waters never divided before by European 
keel, and bearing the Genoese pilot to lands never trodden 
yet by European feet ? Who has not exulted in the richly 
merited honors, which awaited his splendid success, the 
power, titles, wealth, rank, which kings, and nobles, and pon- 
tiffs were eager to lavish on the poor woolcarder of Genoa ? 
Who has not swelled with indignation at the thought of his 
subsequent wrongs, of the injustice heaped upon him by the 
evil arts of envious rivals, working on a jealous and wicked 
master ; at the thought of Columbus, the discoverer of the 
New World, transported back again in chains to the Old ; of 
Columbus, the rightful lord of the Indies, dying in penury and 
neglect in an obscure corner of Valladolid ? The prophetic 
words of the maiden, who conducted Tasso's knights in quest 
of Rinaldo, confined by enchantment to Armido's palace in 
the Fortunate Isles, are now become fact. 

Ere long, the venturous pilot will proclaim 
The bounds of Hercules an empty tale ; 
Illustrious empires, now unknown to fame, 
Shall time, in nameless western seas, unveil ; 
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The gallant vessel, borne with dauntless aim 
To distant lands, will court the auspicious gale, 
And, o'er the boundless ocean wafted on, 
Victorious emulate the earth-encircling sun, 

Him, the Ligurian, whom the fates decree 
Mid untrack'd waves his daring bark to steer, 
No doubtful clime, no rude and savage sea, 
No tempest, in its whelming wild career, 
Nor aught beside, if aught more dread there be, 
To threaten peril or awaken fear, 
Will cabse to blench, or chain his noble soul 
To where, at Calpe's base, forbidden waters roll. 

Thy sails, Columbus, far in western skies 
Shall proud unfurl their canvass to the sight, 
Whilst, with her thousand wings and thousand eyes, 
Fame vainly strives to watch thy glorious flight. 
Let hymns to Bacchus or Alcides rise ; 
Thy single name will pour diviner light 
O'er history's pages ; and thy fame inspire 
Bards, who are yet unborn, with more celestial fire.* 

And there is now no tongue, which the genial influences of 
civilisation ever touched, wherein the vicissitudes of Colum- 
bus' fortune have not been narrated by the historian, and sung 
by the poet, until all, of every age and every condition, are 
versed in his eventful story. We are Americans ; and the 
name and the fame of Columbus, 

Familiar in our mouths as household words, 

are to us the fruitful theme of instruction in youth, and of 
entertainment in maturer age. 

We turn aside, then, from the beaten path, to tread where 
the broader rays of general history have not shone upon his 
life. While Columbus resided in Lisbon, he afforded con- 
siderable aid to his father, who was become very much re- 
duced in circumstances ; and when Genoa signified to him 
her inability or disinclination to accept his proposals, he went 
to Savona, where his father resided, to visit him, and gave 
him the means of reestablishing himself at Genoa. We gladly 
record these instances of filial piety, as honorable to the cha- 

" Crerusalerame Lib. Cant. xv. st. 30—32. 
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racter of Columbus ; for who does not love to see the mighty 
mind, which is grasping all time and space in the compass of 
its vast conceptions, still continue alive to the little charities 
of domestic life f 

He repaired to Spain in 1484, carrying with him his 
motherless son Diego, then a child, whom he placed with 
the monks of the convent of Rabida in Palos, whilst he went 
to Cordova to treat with the Spanish court. At Cordova he 
became acquainted with a lady of good family, named Beatriz 
Enriquez, who made him the father of his son Ferdinand. 
A fact relating to this period, which we have on the author- 
ity of bishop Alessandro Geraldini,* deserves to be mentioned 
here. The ineffectual efforts made by Columbus for several 
years to engage Ferdinand and Isabella in his project, are well 
known, but it may not be so generally understood how despe- 
rate his situation became, in the course of these negotiations. 
He had completely exhausted his limited means, in the prose- 
cution of his long and harassing suit. Its rejection left him 
in a state of extreme need. Disheartened by the total dis- 
appointment of the darling hope of years, suffering also by 
the unfaithfulness of his dependants, in want of the very 
necessaries of life, he betook himself to the monastery of 
Rabida, an humble suppliant for ecclesiastical alms to sup- 
port his existence. Then it was, as related by Robertson, 
that the prior Juan Perez de Marchena, moved by the condi- 
tion of Columbus, whose really enlightened views, and whose 
integrity, simplicity, and manliness of character, he had ample 
opportunity to appreciate, hastened to Santa Fe, and so re- 
presented the affair to Isabella, that she again recalled Co- 
lumbus to court, and sent him a small sum of money to defray 
his expenses. 

To what a pinnacle of fortune did the lapse of a few short 
years exalt him, whom we have thus witnessed in the depths 
of distress. But Columbus was marked for an extraordinary 
destiny ; and with him reverses trod close upon success. 
The last incidents of his life, and the subsequent fate of his 
family, deserve to be recalled to recollection. The Admiral 
returned from his fourth voyage at the end of the year 1504. 
During this voyage, the elements seemed to conspire with the 

* Itinerarium in Regiones sub equinoctial! Plagu constitutas Alex. Geral- 
dini Amerini. 1. xiv. See Cancellicri, p. 63. 
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injustice of man, to persecute and depress Columbus. Al- 
most denied admittance into the Spanish settlements in the 
Indies, and thwarted and insulted by the petty officials, who 
ruled over regions which ought, by the most solemn compacts, 
to have been his, he at last arrived at St Lucar, his consti- 
tution irremediably impaired by the unexampled hardships he 
had undergone. What his own personal condition was then, 
and had been, may be judged from the very affecting letter, 
which he wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella, during his ab- 
sence.* ' By my mishap,' says he, ' so little have I gained 
from twenty years service, such as I have served with so 
much fatigue and peril, that I do not now possess even a 
cottage in Castille ; and if I wish to dine, or sup, or sleep, I 
have no place of refuge except the inn, and oftentimes I have 
wanted wherewithal to pay my reckoning. Another thing has 
given me great grief, which was Don Diego, my son, whom 
I left in Spain so friendless and destitute of all distinction and 
means of support? The first intelligence, which he received 
on his arrival, was the death of his friend and protectress, 
Isabella, whose influence over the narrow minded and selfish 
Ferdinand, had served to soften the asperities of his temper, 
and to qualify the harshness of his feelings towards Columbus. 
Struck to the soul with the news, he staid at Seville several 
months, to recover from the shock of grief, and to revive 
his exhausted frame, ere he repaired to the court. 

Ferdinand received him at Segovia with a hollow show of 
welcome, but by no means with that cordiality and respect, 
which his signal merits entitled him to anticipate. The Ad- 
miral could easily see, that he stood before a hard and un- 
generous master. Nevertheless, he represented in strong 
terms, but in language as true and respectful as it was strong, 
the wrongs sustained by him at the hands of Roldan, Bovadilla, 
and Ovando ; the partial requital of his services ; his injuries 
unatoned for, and slightingly regarded, by the ministers of the 
crown ; and he solicited the punishment of his enemies and 
the restoration of his authority, in fulfilment of the grants so 
deliberately made, and so solemnly confirmed to him and to 
his posterity forever. Ferdinand could not deny the justice 
of the suit ; but unwilling to grant, yet ashamed to refuse it, 
he told Columbus he would commission Diego de Deza, 

*Bossi, 3. p. 211. 
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archbishop of Seville, to consider what should be done. But 
the Admiral, well knowing this proposition was made only for 
the purpose of delay, urged the king, by memorial after me- 
morial, to determine at once a thing, which was too clear to 
admit of deliberation. He was very zealously aided by 
Francisco Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, and by many 
other persons of the highest rank in the kingdom, who were 
indignant at the gross injustice, with which he had been 
treated. But all this availed nothing ; for those in the con- 
fidence of the king were aware, that his only object was to 
temporise with Columbus, in the expectation that his noble 
spirit would sink under his accumulated misfortunes, and 
thus terminate his ungrateful suit. 

This event but too speedily ensued. For a time Columbus 
put a more charitable construction upon the king's delays. 
He thought Ferdinand might, perhaps, be unwilling to decide 
so important a matter as this, without the presence of his 
daughter, the unfortunate Juana, who was daily expected 
with her husband, the archduke Philip. This, for a season, 
sustained the Admiral's drooping spirits. But in the mean 
time Ferdinand caused his people to work upon Columbus, 
for the purpose of inducing him to renounce his privileges, 
and receive the estate of Carrion de los Condes, and a paltry 
pension, as an equivalent for the dignity and emoluments of 
admiral of the ocean, and viceroy of the Indies. This last 
blow was fatal to Columbus. Perceiving now that all hope 
of redress at the hands of the king was desperate, he rapidly 
declined, and was plainly approaching his dissolution. The 
arrival of Philip and Juana in Spain revived him a little ; 
but disabled by sickness from addressing them in person, he 
despatched his brother Bartholomew, with a memorial repre- 
senting his claims. They received Bartholomew very gra- 
ciously, and much was expected from their seemingly favor- 
able disposition ; but this propitious change in the fortunes of 
Columbus came too late ; for worn out by disease and hard- 
ships, and brokenhearted by the wrongs continually heaped 
upon him, he had already ceased to be numbered with the living. 

He died at Valladolid, May 20th, 1506, not quite sixty- 
years of age ; and was buried in the Carthusan monastery at 
Seville, with the expressive and appropriate inscription on his 
monument ; 
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A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo Mundo dio Colon.* 

His bones were afterwards carried to America, and deposited 
in the cathedral church of the city of St Domingo, and re- 
mained there until 1796, when they were transferred to 
Havana, whe«e they now lie. Mr Walton says lie saw the 
proces verbal of the removal of these remains, which was 
shown to him by a Spanish ecclesiastic of St Domingo. f 

Thus ended the days of Columbus. His glory, it has 
been justly observed by Bossi, must always continue without 
parallel. The heroes, the philosophers, and the poets of the 
past, may be emulated and excelled by the poets, the philo- 
sophers, and the heroes, who shall exist hereafter. Other 
conquerers may carry their arms, in victory and triumph, all 
over the civilised globe. The realms of thought are infinite ; 
and who can tell to what extent some future Newton will 
enlarge the present limited boundaries of our intellectual 
knowledge ? But no hemisphere of the earth remains for a 
second Columbus to discover. 

Columbus was tall in stature, of a large and muscular frame, 
with strongly marked features, a florid complexion, and a 
lively aspect. He was remarkably abstemious, uniform and 
regular in his habits, singularly devout, and distinguished 
for his scrupulous observance of all the rights of the Catholic 
faith. His character is visible in his achievements. The 
dignity and independence of his feelings, his ardent enthusi- 
asm, his invincible resolution, the enterprising cast of his 
temper, his perseverance amid the frowns of fortune, his 
fortitude under suffering, and his modest yet manly carriage 
in prosperity, his courage in withstanding, and spirit of con- 
ciliation in forgiving his enemies, and his faithful devotion to 
the interests of his sovereign, — these are leading traits of his 
character, not loosely inferred from partial observation, but 
gathered from the crowded incidents of a life passed in the 
world's eye. For he was not one, concerning whom posterity 
can err. On the contrary, he was of the number of those 
men, the glory or the curse of their race, whose acts stand 
forth in high relief on the page of history, and who seem, as 

* ' To Castille and Leon, Columbus gave a new world 
t Walton's Spanish Colonies, I. 144. 
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it were, singled out by destiny to impart a new direction, and 
communicate an extraordinary impulse to the age in which 
they arise upon earth. 

Columbus left two sons, Diego and Ferdinand. The latter 
entered the church, and became distinguished for bis great 
learning, and his munificence to the cause of letters. He 
resided in Seville, and collected the richest library in all 
Spain, consisting of 12,000 volumes, which, on his death, in 
1541, he bequeathed to the cathedral church of that city, 
where it was carefully preserved in the time of Nicolas An- 
ionic, and where, we believe, it still remains. He travelled 
through Europe, devoting his time and his riches to the 
purchase of the most rare and valuable books ; and employ- 
ed in his service, for a time, two learned Flemings, Nicolas 
Aenardus, and Johannes Vasseus. He wrote several works, 
but is known to posterity only by the History of the Life and 
Actions of the Admiral his father. This he composed with 
much industry and faithfulness, describing events of which he 
was either an eyewitness, or which he gathered from his 
father's papers and letters. 

It is very singular that the original Spanish is now nowhere 
to be found. Muiioz, although his researches after manu- 
scripts extended throughout the kingdom, and were facilitated 
in every possible way by the ministry, yet never fell upon 
this important work. Neither could Barcia obtain it. An- 
tonio says that, if still in existence, it is contending with moths 
and worms for life, in some nook of a sequestered library. 
That to which all writers refer, as the original, is an Italian 
translation from Ferdinand's manuscript, made by Alfonso 
de Ulloa, and published at Venice in 1571. The original 
manuscript is said to have been carried to Genoa in 156S, 
by Luis, son of Diego, and from him to have passed into 
the hands of the patrician Giovan Battista Marini, who 
went to Venice, and procured it to be translated by Ulloa. 
The Italian translation is undoubtedly authentic, being quoted 
with confidence by every author, who treats of America ; 
but so many mistakes in dates and other minute matters 
occur, which Ferdinand himself must have avoided, as to 
compel us to call it an erroneous translation, or else one 
made from an unfaithful copy. From this translation, such 
as it is, have all the other translations proceeded ; and we 
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must confess they have lost no faults in the transmission from 
language to language. Munoz characterises the Spanish 
translation made by Barcia, as being most wretched ; and we 
can speak to the manifold and gross errors of the English, 
published in Churchill's Collection. 

It is difficult to account for the mysterious disappearance 
of the original Spanish. Cancellieri, in his Notices of Co- 
lumbus, a rambling digressive work, treating ' de omni scibili 
et quibtisdam aliis,' somewhat cavalierly imputes to Ulloa the 
literary fraud of having destroyed the manuscript, in order to 
give credit, currency, and sale to his translation. However 
this may be, the work is unquestionably entitled to the highest 
respect as an historical authority. It is invaluable for the 
many facts contained in it, which could not be obtained else- 
where ; and in the narrative of facts, it is but seldom that 
Ferdinand falls into errors. Certainly few have been de- 
tected, or even suspected. But he is remarkably addicted 
to the besetting sin of his countrymen in that age, a simplicity 
in superstition, which cannot fail to call a smile into the face 
of every one, who opens the book in these more enlightened 
days.* 

Diego, the eldest son of Columbus, inherited his titles and 
claims, by virtue of a majorat created in his favor by the 
Admiral. Diego set about the prosecution of his right, a 
year or two after his father's death. His application to the 
king was met by evasive answers. Diego then carried his 
pretensions to the fiscal court ; and pending the suit was for- 
tunate enough to obtain a declaration of the Council of the 
Indies, recognising bis rights as admiral, viceroy, and governor- 
general of all his father's discoveries, with appropriate civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and with all the perquisites and 
emoluments originally granted to Columbus. Meantime 
Diego married Maria de Toledo, daughter of Fernando de 
Toledo, brother of the Duke of Alva, both of them, and par- 
ticularly the last, then high in favor with the king, and both 
among the principal grandees of Spain. Their influence 
over the king effected what his sense of justice could never 

* Concerning Ferdinand's History, see Meuselius, Bibliotlieca Struvii Histo- 
rica, v. III. pt. 2, p. 261 ; Pizarro y Orellana, Varones Ilustres, &.c. p. 35; JNic. 
Antonio, Bibliotlieca Hispana Nova, I. 372 ; Cancellieri, Notizie, &c. p. 130, 
135 ; Munoz, Hist, del N. M. Prol. p. 13 ; Spotorno, p. lxiii ; Charlevoix, St 
Domingue I. 55. 
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have done ; for Diego was immediately installed in a portion 
of his rights, and sent to Hispaniola with the titles of admiral 
and governor, but with no more authority than Bovadilla and 
Ovando had enjoyed. He was accompanied by his brother 
and his two paternal uncles, and by many cavaliers and gen- 
tlemen, and by some ladies of rank, who married distinguished 
persons in the Indies. 

He entered peaceably on his government ; but soon 
began to be persecuted by the machinations of the old ene- 
mies of his father, sustained by the influence of Jean de Fon- 
seca at home, and headed in the island by the king's treasurer, 
Miguel de Pasamonte. These creatures of Fonseca styled 
themselves the party of the king, taking advantage of his 
known jealousy towards the family of Columbus. They 
were continually making false representations of Diego to 
the court, and continually thwarting him in all the measures 
of his government. The right of Columbus to a tenth of all 
the productions of the Indies, was the fertile source of dispute 
between Diego and Pasamonte, and kept them in a state of 
incessant irritation, which the arts of the latter diligently 
fomented. Wearied out at length by these vexatious diffi- 
culties, Diego asked and obtained of the king leave to return 
home, and counteract the plots and falsehoods of Pasamonte. 
He arrived at St Lucar in 1515 ; and shortly afterwards he 
and the world were relieved of a tyrant, by the death of 
Ferdinand. 

Diego continued to solicit the government of Ferdinand's 
successor, to do justice to his pretensions and his character ; 
until in 1520, Charles the Fifth, having examined into the 
charges against the Admiral, easily discovered their falsehood, 
and reinstated him in his authority. Charles also enjoined 
upon Pasamonte to live in good intelligence with the Admi- 
ral ; but hk pragmatic and meddlesome temper, which had 
kept him embroiled with the intermediate governors, would 
not allow him to make peace with his old opponent Diego. 
In consequence of his misrepresentations, Diego was in 1523 
again recalled, and a few years afterwards died at Montalvan.* 

Giacomo, or as he was called in Spain Diego, the younger 
brother of Columbus, does not appear to have acted a very 

*Lang-cac, Colorab, fcc. precis Historique, p. 10; Herrera, torn. I. and II. : 
Charlevoix, St Domingue, Sic, torn. I. 
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conspicuous part in history. He was ennobled, however, and 
held some employments. But Bartholomew was a man of 
hardly less energy of character and intelligence, than Christo- 
pher. He was, through life, the able and faithful coadjutor 
of his brother and nephew, and died in the Indies in 1514. 
As a navigator, he was more eminent for theoretical than for 
practical skill. Ferdinand employed him rather in Europe 
than in America, apprehensive lest, if he stayed constantly in 
the Indies, his pretensions as Adelantado might become no 
less troublesome to the crown than the Admiral's.* 

Diego, the Admiral, left five children, three sons and two 
daughters. Of his daughters, the elder, we believe, took 
the veil ; Isabella, the younger, married Georgio de Porto- 
gallo, Count of Gelves ; Diego's eldest son, Luis, succeeded 
to the family distinctions and rights, which, however, he was 
induced by Charles the Fifth to relinquish, preserving the title 
of Admiral of the Indies, and, in lieu of his other dignities, 
accepting Veragua and Jamaica, with the titles of duke and 
marquis, and a pension of 10,000 gold doubloons instead of 
his grandfather's tenth. Luis died without any legitimate 
children, and was succeeded by Diego, the son of his younger 
brother Christopher. In 1578 Diego died without issue, and 
in him was extinguished the male line of the Admiral ; and 
the splendid name of Columbus, in less than a century after its 
brilliant elevation, disappeared from the records of Spanish 
nobility. The princely heritage of the family, as we have 
seen already, then passed into the female branch of the house 
of Gelves. f 

It remains for us to give an account of the book before us, 
ere we dismiss the subject. Columbus, after he returned 
from his third voyage, disgusted with the iniquitous policy of 
Spain, appears to have been preparing for an appeal to the 
world and to posterity. He procured the notarial authenti- 
cation of several copies of all the privileges, capitulations, 
grants, and instructions, which he had received from his sove- 
reigns, together with several other documents relative to his 
legal rights, seemingly fearful to entrust the evidence of his 
rank, authority, and prerogatives to the custody of the original 
parchments only. Two of these copies he despatched to his 

* Herrera, Dec 1, 1. 10. c. 16. Charlevoix, St Dom. I. 331. 
f Spotorno. p. lxii. Charlevoix, I. 442, 476. 
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confidential friend Nicolo Oderigo, formerly Genoese ambas- 
sador in Spain, charging him to deposit them in safe keeping, 
and to give information thereof to his son Diego. Both 
manuscripts continued in the Oderigo family until the year 
1G70, when Lorenzo Oderigo presented them to the Republic. 
In the vicissitudes of the Genoese government in aftertimes, 
these manuscripts were taken from the archives ; one was 
carried to Paris, and the other was supposed to be lost, until 
it was advertised in 1816, in a catalogue of the library of a 
Genoese book collector, the Count Cambiaso. This Codex 
was immediately secured for the city of Genoa, and is there 
preserved in a marble custodia, or monument. The beauti- 
fully executed volume before us, printed at Genoa by order 
of the Decurions, contains an exact transcript of the Spanish 
original, accompanied by an Italian translation and brief notes; 
and to the whole is prefixed an introduction containing a 
historical memoir of Columbus, and an account of the manu- 
script. The editorial matter was written by Giovan Battista 
Spotorno, professor of eloquence in Genoa.* 

The Italian translation, so far as we have taken the trouble 
to compare it with the original, is laborious and faithful ; but 
we cannot say thus much for Spotorno's historical memoir of 
Columbus. It is confused, inexact, and prolix without being 
particular. The subject had, within no very long period, 
been much more ably treated in Italy by Tiraboschi, Durazzo, 
and Bossi, whose works we have had so frequent occasion to 
consult, in the prosecution of our inquiries concerning the 
great navigator. The historian of Italian literature treats his 
subject briefly, but with his accustomed industry, candor, and 
goftd sense. The ' Eulogy of Columbus,' published anony- 
mously in conjunction with a ' Eulogy of Andrew D'Oria,' but 
since attributed to the marquis Ippolito Durazzo, is written 
with great fulness and elegance, and is particularly valuable 
for its elucidation of many points of cotemporary history, bear- 
ing on the life of Columbus. And the little book of the 
Cavalier Luigi Bossi of Milan, to a succinct, neat, and method- 
ical biography of the Admiral, subjoins a body of instructive 
annotations, which largely contribute to explain the obscurer 
incidents of his life. Spotorno is inferior to either of these in 

* An English translation of this hook has heon published in London, entitled 
Memorials of Columbus. 
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their respective excellencies ; but he has gleaned a few facts, 
which had escaped the attention of preceding biographers of 
his hero ; and therefore his introduction is not without its use. 

But the thing chiefly important in the book, is the transcript 
of the Spanish manuscript ; and this, in a historical point of 
view, is really of considerable interest and value. The ori- 
ginal manuscript is a small folio volume, written on parch- 
ment, bound in morocco, and enclosed in a morocco bag. 
The title of it is in the following words ; ' Cartas, Previlegios, 
Cedulas, y otras Escreturas de Don Christoval Colon, Almi- 
rante Mayor del Mar Oceano, Visorey y Governador de las 
Islas y Tierra Firme ;' a very just and proper description of 
the book, which Spotorno ought to have retained in the 
printed volume, instead of the deceptive, affected, and inap- 
propriate title of Codice Diplomatico Colombo-Americano.* 
While the manuscript was in possession of the Oderigo family, 
they pasted within its covers an original letter, from Philip the 
Second of Spain to Ottaviano Oderigo, congratulating him on 
his being made Doge of Genoa ; two autograph letters from 
Columbus to Nicolo Oderigo ; and a copy of the letter from 
the magistrate of St George to Columbus. The body of the 
manuscript contains fortythree documents. Among them is 
a copy of the famous bull of demarcation issued by Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, by which about one half of the earth 
was most liberally divided between Spain and Portugal. 
The other documents, as they appear in the Codex, form 
three distinct sets or classes, into which they may be here 
divided for the sake of convenient description. 

The first set comprises the documents from the beginning 
to No. 35 inclusive. f They are introduced by a notarial 
certificate, setting forth that at Seville, on the 5th day of 
January, 1502, in the dwelling house of the Admiral of the 
Indies, before Estevan de la Roca and Christoval Ruys Mon- 
tero, ordinary alcaldes of Seville, and in presence of Martin 
Rodrigues, notary public, and of the witnesses underwritten, 

*The title given to the English translation, 'Memorials of Columbus,' is rather 
ambiguous, and far from proper in any sense. We hope if the volume is ever 
reprinted in this country, the publisher will put the title of the MS on the title 
page, and procure the substitution of a better historical memoir 

t Spotorno, by mistake, counts one document more than there is in fact. 
He calls No 32 No. 33, and continues to miscount through the volume. The 
English translator seems to be quite puzzled by this error of his original. 
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personally appeared ' the most magnificent lord Don Ckristo- 
val Colon, high admiral of the ocean,' &.c, and produced 
certain letters, privileges, and rolls, signed by the king and 
queen, and being of the following tenor. Next comes a copy 
of the documents produced, as published by Spotorno ; and 
then the notarial certificate proceeds to declare, that the 
Admiral, having thus produced the foregoing documents, 
petitioned the alcaldes to examine them and be satisfied of 
their authenticity, and order the notary to make and subscribe 
conjointly with them, as many copies thereof as he (the Ad- 
miral) should desire, inasmuch as he had occasion to present 
them in various places where his rights demanded it, and as 
he feared that in this way they might be lost, defaced, or 
subject to some other accident ; and, therefore, he wished for 
copies equally authoritative with the originals. Finally the 
notary certifies, that the petition was granted, and that the 
present copy, made by him in pursuance of it, is faithful and 
authentic ; in testimony whereof it is signed by him and by 
the alcaldes.* 

We shall briefly indicate the subject matter of the most 
important of these papers. No. 1 is addressed to the lieu- 
tenant of admiralty, commanding him to deliver to Columbus 
a copy of all letters of grace, privilege, and confirmation, 
relating to the office of admiral of Castile, which copies then 
follow. No. 2 sets forth and confirms the famous original ca- 
pitulations made with Columbus previously to his first voyage. 
No. 3 sets forth and confirms the commission given to Co- 
lumbus, previously to his first voyage, and the confirmation 
thereof given to him on his return. No. 30 is a copy of 
letters patent, authorising Columbus to create a majorat in 
his son Diego, or in any other of his relations at pleasure, 
inalienable and indivisible forever. These four are all dated 
Burgos, April 23, 1497.f No. 8, and No. 6, which latter ap- 
pears to be supplementary to the former, contain very minute 
particular instructions to Columbus, in regard to the formation 
of a colonial settlement in Hispaniola. J No. 9 contains a 

* Codice di Colombo, pp. 8 226. 

t The first is. by mistake, printed 1496 in the Codice. See the duplicate 
No. 17. 

X In the Codice, p. 108, there is evidently a mistake in the enumeration of 
the persons Instead of ' cinquanta labiadores c ortolanos,' it should read 
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proclamation issued in 1495, which authorised any persons 
to make discoveries in America on certain conditions, and by 
letters, dated Medina del Campo, June 2, 1497, declares the 
same to be revoked, and void so far as it infringes the privi- 
leges of Columbus. Nos 12, 13, and 14, are the famous 
letters patent, granting a pardon to convicts on condition of 
serving a certain time in the Indies. No. 22 authorises 
Columbus to distribute (repartir) lands among the Spanish 
settlers. No. 23 is the commission of Adelantado of the 
Indies, granted to Bartholomew Columbus. No. 31 is a very 
flattering letter from the king and queen to Columbus, dated 
Barcelona, March 30, 1493, enjoining him to repair to court 
immediately, and give them an account of his wonderful 
discoveries. Nos 33 and 34 are also confidential letters 
from the king and queen to Columbus, written during his 
second voyage. 

The next set consists of only four documents, Nos 37 
to 40 inclusive, which are accompanied by a brief notarial 
certificate, dated March 22, 1502, of their being correct 
copies of the originals, and which seem to be supplementary 
to the first set. No. 37 is an order for the restitution of all 
the Admiral's property taken from him by Bovadilla, and 
a declaration of his rights and dues, sent to the Indies by the 
hands of Carvajal. No. 40 contains the instructions given 
to Columbus, on his setting sail upon his fourth voyage. 

The remaining set, which embraces the three concluding 
documents, is without any notarial certificate, and indeed 
requires none, as it consists of papers drawn up by Columbus 
himself, or in his behalf. Nos 41 and 42 are memorials 
declaratory of his rights, setting them forth with considerable 
minuteness. No. 43, being the last, is a letter written by 
Columbus to the nurse of Prince Don Juan, in 1500, com- 
plaining of his grievances, at the time of his return from the 
Indies, a prisoner of state. 

The reader is competent to form an opinion of the import- 
ance of these documents, from the description which we 
have given of their contents. It ought not to be disguised, 

' diez ortolanos.' See the duplicate, No. 18, p. 164. The English translation 
is quite incorrect here, owing to its being the translation of a translation. 
Thus it renders escuderos (gentlemen) ' arquebusiers,' and grumetes (ship boys) 
' midshipmen.' p. 82. 
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however, that a portion of them had been published already 
in different books ; nor that Herrera, and other Spanish 
writers, appear to have been well acquainted with most, if 
not all of them, and to have made use of them in the compi- 
lation of their histories of America. The manuscript states, 
that the originals are deposited in the monastery of Santa 
Maria de las Cuevas, at Seville ; and makes mention of three 
other copies, one written on paper, and two on parchment. 
Spotorno seems to have imagined, that no other copies of the 
manuscript were to be found in Italy. But this is a mistake. 
Mr Edward Everett, in a note to the Oration delivered by 
him at Plymouth, describes another copy of a portion of these 
documents, which he procured at Florence. This curious 
and valuable manuscript, which we have slightly examined 
and compared with Spotorno's book, is of parchment, written 
with great elegance, and bears every mark of being from two 
to three hundred years of age. It begins with Pope Alex- 
ander's bull of partition, and then follow the documents, which 
we have designated above, as the first set in the Codice 
Diplomatico. Another bull of Alexander's, copied on paper 
by a different hand, is also placed within the covers. Mr 
Everett's manuscript, so far as it goes, is a much more perfect 
one than the Oderigo manuscript ; as several passages, which 
Spotorno was unable to decipher in the latter, are very plain 
and legible in the former, which, indeed, is in most complete 
preservation. We hope Mr Everett will favor the public 
with a more particular account of his manuscript, and note 
the variations between this, and the printed copy. 



Art. VIII. — A Report on the Expediency of Augmenting 
the Duties on the Exportation of Gold and Silver, pre- 
sented to the General Constituent Congress of Mexico, 
by the Committee of Finance and Mines, August 9, 1824. 

A more able public document, or one manifesting a deeper 
knowledge of the true principles of political economy, has 
seldom fallen into our hands, than this report to the Mexican 
Congress, respecting the expediency of imposing duties on 
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